= auch as on give entire etecion Rs = 
oS Among the many special features of ee pianos ie will intere 
every piano lover are:— The bass bars are screwed as well as glued to the 
soundboard and therefore cannot come off. The frames ; are bolted to the plates 
-— in the most secure manner, so that long voyages are safely withstood, The 
ek veneering is. made ser | to ee es conditions ay a special water roofed 
Se ne eee : 


THESE PIANOS. AND ALSO. THE - MIESSENER’S 


| UTTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG ‘TONE? 
IN STOCK AT 


Ww. Ww. TAYLOR & 
Tel “Honkyok D183, ee : ce : 
‘TERMS—T0 sur YOU 


QUALITY — ECONOMY 


H gttROLEUy, He EF 
PRODUCTS fe Y, 
Aue gh ewe 


For ecquanne. seri aay cool aitchent ee, the warmer 
months use NEW PERFECTION oil cook stoves and ovens whether you 
you are ving in the city, the country or at the: beaches. 


For best results use 
NONPAREL.....0r 
ATLANTIC Kero- 
sene Oil. - 


We carry in stock one, two and three burner stoves ranging in 
price from Yen 16.00 to Yen 65.00, and a full line of ovens and ac- 
cessories. On sale by our dealers and agents throughout Korea. When 
in Seoul ask at. “Manfords’ for a demonstration, or visit our own 
show room. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Main Office for Korea—175 Gishudori, Seoul. 
BRANCHES AT 


Anshu Fusan Mokpo 
Chinampo Gensan Ping Yang 
Chemulpo ». © Kunsan . Shin Wiju 


We have engaged an expert 


ORGAN AND PIANO BUILDER 


and can undertake repairs of 
these instruments. 


Also, 
Cabinet Making, Machine Work, Printing, Photography 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
3 KOREAN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


: SEOUL, KOREA : 
NEVER SAY “DYE” SAY 


eel. 7 


aS owerwe oe ee 
pa 


GUARANTEED TO DYE ALL FABRICS 


WASHES AS IT DYES 


25 SEN A CAKE 
VARIETY OF COLORS 


SEVERANCE PHARMACY 


SEOUL, KOREA 


-_ BRONZE BELLS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 

If you are interested in securing satisfactory bells of highest quality and 
reasonably priced do not fail to write us. 

At present we are making bells of three different’ sizes and ‘prices. 


| WICKER FURNITURE. 


We are prepared to make wicker furniture of the highest quality and at a 
price that will please you. Chairs, settees, stands, beds, couches, steamer chairs, 
baby’s high chairs, waste-paper baskets, hampers, ete. Write for pictures and 
prices.; ' 

Send us pictures of what you want and let us quote prices. 


| FURNITURE. 


We are prepared to execute orders for furniture of any aad: 
-We have specialized on kindergarten furniture,and blocks put up in nice boxes. 


ANNA DAVIS INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Pyengyang, Chosen C. F. Bernheisel, Superintendent 
R. McMurtrie, 


“THE WORLD DO MOVE!” 


and nowhere so fast as in the field of education. 


Do not handicap your boy or girl by 
denying them the benefits of modern education 


methods, when you can send them-to such an 
institution as the Pyengyang Foreign School. 


For. details, write to 
David L. Soltau 
PYENGYANG, Cee A 


TWO CHEAP LINES 
OF 


ENVELOPES 


(made by our own envelope maker) 
Size 64 by 4 inches 


WHITE, extra strong. 40 sen per 100 
BROWN, cheap & good, 30 sen per 100 


Printed to order with 


| NAME AND ADDRESS 


on Front or Back 
Inclusive prices as follows: 


| WHITE 50 for ¥ .65; 100 for ¥1.00 
i do 4500 for ¥3.80; 1000 for ¥6.00 | 


| BROWN 50 for ¥ .60; 100 for ¥ .90 | 
| do 500 for ¥%2.80; 1000 for ¥5.00 


|| CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY 
i Chongno, Seoul. 


| RICHMOND 
EVAPORATED CREAM 


Packed 


in 


Case 


For Single Cases— 
For 8 cases & upwards— 
For 5 cases & upwards— 


F. S. H@ & CO. 
Wholesale & Retai! Dealers 


SEOUL, CHOSEN. 
Cable Add: 
“Ho” Seoul- 


Phone: 
Honkyoku 827. 


| 
| 
) 
: 
) 
) 
: 
Prices on application :- 3 
) 
) 
) 
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H. TAKECHI! 


BARRISTER-AT-LAW 


English spoken. 


| 
Mission requirements 
receive special 


attention. 


73 Eirakucho, 2 chome 
SEOUL 


Tel. Honkyoku 1798. 
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YUEN JAI & CO. 


Oldest Tailoring 
Establishment in Korea 


Over Thirty Years’ 
Business at Present Site 
opposite Seoul Tennis Club 


Gentlemen’s & Ladies’ 
Tarloring 


Best English Cloth Carried 


guaranteed 


1 REFERENCES :- OUR CUSTOMERS 
of more than 
THIRTY YEARS’ STANDING 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
| 
) 
Work and Materials 
} 


Ce ee 


"THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CO. LTD. 


“SHELL” 


MOTOR 


World Famous for Gréitest “EmnctBiy and Mileage. 
Obtainable from J. H. MORRIS, SEOUL and Dealers Everywhere 
Manufacturers of 
PARAFFIN WAX & STEARINE CANDLES 


of every description, also 


ILLUMINATING, FUEL, LUBRICATING AND MOTOR 
OILS AND PARAFFIN WAX 


THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM Co., LTD. 
75 Takezoe cho, Itchome, Seoul 


a 


1 
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Telegrams :— 


Davidson, Seoul. 


wows 


Telephone :— 


HB, W, DAV DLOSON, Kokamon, No. 337. 


SEIDAIMON, SEOUL. 
Importer and Manufacturers’ Representative 


Office Envelopes :— 
Buff, Manila, per 1,000 ¥ 3.70 
Blue, Manila, 4.10 
White, Laid, | 4,90 
Buff, Manila, 614’’<5”’ a 6.40 
Official Size, 1044” 414”"_,, 9.40 

Sealing Wax, Superfine, per lb. 2.35 

per doz. 90 Sen & 1.40 
¥ 39.00 t0 ¥ 80.60 


Pencils, English Made, 
Beds, Simmons, 
Shinola Shoe Polish, per gross 26.00 


Asbestos Cement Sheets, 4’S<4’ each 2.75 


Agent :— 
NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Total Funds £ 29,500,000 


Fire Insurance at lowest rates and settlement 


of Losses made in Seoul without delay. 


Motor Car Insurance Policies cover all risk of 


damage to Insured’s Car and to third parties. 


Inquire about Life Insurance with the Sun Life Assurance Co, of Canada. 
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CALIFORNIA ORIENT LINE 
Operated for UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD by the 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 


DIRECT ROUTE BETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO-HONOLULU-YOKOHAMA-KOBE-SHANGHAI- MANILA 
and HONGKONG 
THE SUNSHINE BELT 


Arrive 
Leave Kobe Leave Yokohama | Leave Honolulu : 
STEAMER San Fraucisco 

P.M. P. M. PM, A. M. 
Pres. Wilson April 4 April 6 April 16 April: | 21 
Pres. Lincoln April 18 April 20 April 29 May 5 
Pres, Cleveland May 2 May 4 May 13 May 19 
Pres. Pierce May 16 May 18 May 27 June 2 
Pres. Taft May — 30 June 1 June 10 June 16 
Pres. Wilson June 18 June ~A5 June 24 June 30 
Pres. Lincoln June 27 June 29 June 8 July 14 


And every 14 days thereafter. Sailings subject to change. 
Special 10% reduction to Missionaries allowed at the time of purchase of ticket. 
TOWNSEND & CO. W. W. TAYLOR & CO. 
Tel. No. 18, CHEMULPO Tel. No. 2183 TAIHEI-CHO, SEOUL 
Cable Address: ‘‘TOWNSEND” Cable Address: “TAYLORGAWA”’ 


Over 400,000 have been 
MADE AND SOLD 


SS we wee 


Five different Styles in either 
OAK or WALNUT 
carried in stock 


TERMS—MAKE YOUR OWN 


We will put an Estey Organ 
in any Korean church on the 
guarantee of the supervising 


a a ae ak a a ee ee ee ee 


foreign missionary 
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- EDITORIAL BOARD 


oo > i A : 
saa Ae sat ‘ emery 
i A ‘ 


_ Rev. A. F, Decay 


| Editor-in- Chie, 


or Me 

‘Rev. W. J. ANDERSON, Rav. HL D. APPENZELLER, RE. A. L. BECKER, PH. LD. . 
MR. oG. Bonwick, jes REV. W. M. CLARK, D Dy Rav. F. ‘K. GAMBLE, 
Rev. a w. HITCH, . Mr. ‘HucH MILLER, Mrs. A. H. Norton. 


ae moe April, ae 


Viens 
\ 


DRC oi vt } ‘iy *y S-sik ie 
eee f te veo eae ae Lise Py Lae be dae bs cathe fs \ 


Rev. Cho! Peng Hum tices ees Md ated cake ae aa toes aig, or 
A Week’s Babies |e US i cone oe tee od wee 


Peat tls "Shall the C.L, S. Close. eibaued 2A SECU FE amas moe Pen cere ARN Le aaa 
HISTORY OF THE KOREAN PEOPLE, Chapter X , | | | 
Rev, J. ‘S, Gale, D. | ae ee ae at BNR ae UL COLNE a9 = aN 

- ANIMISMIN KOREA nN ia ate eS eee eet RO . ts | ae 
ae Rev. W. M. Clark, D. D. a a isis SUE aa eee st ache ed ae 


eels SHRINES IN CHOSEN Shit 3 ioe geet ie Mage aa ee 
Be trier saw... Kiet eG et Ws Pee eerie He east ge aoa Cater 


i A SUNDAY NIGHT BONFIRE < 
we Miss. Mabel Cherry — bo piel Ase Pe eye ak an 
THE JAPANESE Y. M. C. A. OF KOREA. RA 
Vaan __ Mr, S. Niwa (General Secretary) NF he Me Te ands eb Mik TS Seg ale 
CHOI PYENG HUN ‘i 
Rey. E. M. Cable, D. De. by ee rane art aga 
; THE RELATION OF EDUCATIONAL WORK TO EVANGELISM a 
Rea N _ Mr. Chas. A. Sauer Ns Sas ae Sot Shi Seen Be on ome es — on 
i _THE CITY OF KONGJU : 
y Sf Renin aR: ARV VILA IMT pee II CL CS NAR Eg eS A ec goes 
j NOTES A AND PERSONALS _ va ile a DTN Sa a Nees ote Pe tn 
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PRINTED Ane THE Y. M. C. A. INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL (PRINTING DEPARTMENT), SEOUL, KOREA, 


Seoul, Korea. 
Subscription: sc Anne Sipaeription, including once in Korea, Japan and China, 2.50; ineladi 
postage to America, Great Britain and other parts of the world, ¥3.50 ($1.75 gold or 7s.6d). Single copies, 


«pen. 

} £ Business matters and subscriptions should be addressed to MR. BONWICK as above. Remittance 
from countries other than Korea and Japan should always be sent by Foreign Money Order or persor 
cheque. Please do not send stamps or Domestic Money Oraers. If preferred, subscriptions may ri 
_ Bent to any of the following :— ~ : 

———s«sRRsy. F. M. Norru, D..D., 150 Fifth BRS: New York., U. S. A. \ 

a Mr. D. ane “Day, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, U. S. A. 

it shade NETSS CaRRIg R. Porter, Lambuth Building, Nashville, Tenn., U. S. A. 

Sipe REV si hae ARMSTRONG, 439 Confederation Life Chambers, Toronto, Canada. 
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HEAD OFFICE, TOKYO. 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS. 
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WRITE TO OR CALL ON 


Ptr’ sou, SURG FRAZAR Ltd. Saree 


Kokamon 369. 
KEIJO (Seoul) as 1991. 
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REV. CHOI PYENG HUN 
First Korean District Superintendent of M. F. Church. 


(See page 88). 


A WEEK’S BABIES 
in the Maternity Dept. of the M. E. Women’s Hospital, Seoul. 
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A wee j Sone of Christian Pee 


3 ephes by the Federal Council of Evangelical Missions in Korea 
B Voi XxI Se APRIL, 1925 


‘Editorial 


Shall the Christian Literature Society Close Down? 


q ECENTLY AN OLD FRIEND, a former Magistrate of Changyun (Sorai Beach i 
R to see me. Among other things, he said, “I have been much impressed lately by cer 
Christian books that have come my way, very much impressed.’’ His nephew who 
standing: by told me that the books referred to were printed by the Seventh Day Adventist 
Mission outside the East Gate. W isely and well has: this Mission seen beyond the more limi dad se 
horizon that bounds most of us, and put their emphasis on books, thus reaching a world wh ~. 
no missionary goes ; a world that never comes to ‘church ; a world that is proud ag on 


regard to missionary work than the rest of us. “All beher things pass away, eee ‘pa 
‘alone remain. 
The church, in apie of. our ae orthodox to ine fraction ofa hair, : tarke 


to admit into its bosaeh arias songs, Mey aacncs, theatrical performances. There is no ee ; % 
ming the flood-tide of the day. As well try to-bit and bridle the rising generatipn as to put | 
limits on the pulpit, ‘Korea is a land that goes. in for’ all the fashions: that there are. The 
more hairbrained they may be the keener she i is to sample them: Bertr and. Russell, Tolstoi 
Gorky, Philosophy, Love, Romance. A good literature that lies back of the church in the home. 
of the Christian is the only saving antidote to these things, the one steadying quantity in the 
- surgings of the day.. Have we it ? We not only have it not, but we have not begun to have it. 
_, The C.L.S., living noes hand to mouth, takes note each month and hopes and prays that it 
- may not inte to shut down: Instead of having a mighty power-house out of which goesa stream . 
_ of literature consonant with the make-up of our missions, and the volume of emphasis that 
we put on school work, etc.; a literature to meet the needs of seventeen. millions of people, we ih 
have a feeble little output of books, tracts and Sunday school lessons, that will leave no more Sy 
permanent impress on this land than the passing of the ferry boat makes on the Han. Do- a 
you realize this, good reader? How much have you done to help on Christian literature in» 
Korea? Nothing? Sorry to hear it, still you are not as bad assome others who have not =~ 
only done nothing, but have put everything else i in its way, have not even taken the trouble to 
give a thought, much less to think it through. A literature for Korea? How visionary ; how — 
hopeless itseems. The average missionary may have the “urge” of all urges within him for — s 
schools, for churches, for hospitals, for colleges, but not an ounce of the head’s gray matter 
for the C. L.S.; yet, after he is dead and gone, and his schools have changed, and the churches : 
have wholly forgotten him, and the hospitals have poopooed him as an old fogey, and the col- 
leges have cast into oblivion his ideals, counsels, and warnings, the work done by the Christian © 
Literature Society will alone stand unchanged in all the lurid transformations of the day. 
val 


Meares 


“But books, too, a out of date,” you say. Yes, so ices bots. ‘lie the glory W 
t will come back, if we give it a little time. — Books that cs art sie pene will it 


oor still in Korea after a thousand years ‘iccaewe of the widitten life, done HS Baolk 

orm or carved in the stone that stands by the wayside. They live forever, these printed re- ' 
a is, and speak their messages again and again. : 

As to schools that absorb most of our mission money, the writer would not make light 


rom the missionary, and take on more ata more the complexion of the Government ; the Gas ng 


nment ideals, its thoughts, its works, its ways. Little by little missionary teachings and 4 
ae will fade into the waters of Lethe and the intellectual life of the Sao will be as the 


the Antelicet er A Christian eee) is aoe for the bene be is no co flict 
ee Missions and Government, not at all. Each moving in its own sphere can be helpful a 


: - shan her’. a of the tiniest home hidden in the hills. Neanwhile we, over 550 mission- 
pel able-bodied and sound in mind, connected duly with the C. L. S., and depending on it to 
leave a Christian impression on this land after we, five hundred and fifty, are dead and gone, 
sit by and do next to nothing. Gifts from the missionaries, you say? Twenty yen? Yes, a 
hundred yen? The heart that gives it is all right, but the gift is good for nothing. A great 
' publishing house, imperatively needed, will never be built on any such method. The mignled 
-machine in all our missionary equipment can only be forced by big hammers like Pittsburg’ Ss” 
and never by the uncertain tappings of a tinkerman. 
es If we as a missionary body think that our lives and ideals are any good and worth 
. something let us write them out by the C. L. S. in song, in sermon, in history, in travel, in — 
biography. Let us write them out with our prayers, our heart-beats, our agony of soul; write — 1 
them out sweetly and well, so that they will live; but if, on the other hand, we are no good, ~ 
and our ideals not worth the paper they are recorded on, let us do just what we are doing now, 
os think only of schools, and colleges, and hospitals and let the Christian Literature Society go. _ t 
JAMES S. GALE, 


ye 


a of s. ‘Gate D. D. 
_ Chapter ee 


a pices a oe 2 am Promina of Gibbon’ s 
a: au ee of owas a aca des. 


10rse ; ee vividly b he oalls up Her 


ae teeth that glittered beneath 
oe yet she Sos to see her 


a "far-off Rote In the year 

maa 248 a. D. Sacrificial Pig died in 
ae _ Pyengyang and the state was 
plunged into grief. The highest officers came 
forward clamourously asking that they might 
be buried alive with his great and glorious _ 
Majesty ; but the son, now king, refused to 
3 allow it, saying that there were better ways 
of expressing loyalty than that. Forbidden 
this final act, like General Nogi of Ja apan, they 
_ took their own lives and passed on into the © 
Patera shades with their beloved chieftain. 
His tomb, according to An Chung-bok (221 
‘jf 1722-1791 a. D.), lies thirty li east of Pyeng- 

yang, a high, conspicuous mound that recalis 
an ardour of devotion rarely seen today. In 
these self-full days a world-wide pilgrimage 
to the tomb of King Tong-chun (3£)I|3E) might 
Payell be in order, as a remembrance of him 
_ who i py his life of devotion rose from Pig to 
- Saint. 

- Princess Zenobia is but one example of how 
fir women have suffered at the hands of men. 
oes _ Notso great by any means as 
Serre Rwatle she, not great at all, not noble, 
just a common woman was Queen Kwalla 
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d features ae with beauty, her flashing 


‘has planned to put me into this bag and drown 
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ase! 
state of Wi (ir) is on ‘the iboleauk. for. 
with long hair. A thousand pieces of - old, I I 
Oa would be ey given for such Ae 


failed in his service and had to fly peter 
EE ia army, “nearly losing his life Ov 


ah this long-haired woman, Wi will ace 
it as generous gift and all your fears for 
future will be allayed. The king said 
word, but Kwalla, hearing of it, was : 
alarmed. In return she informed agai 
queen, who had oft reprimanded her 
“Out upon you, bold-face! How ever 
you here into the palace? Away with 
at once! If you do not take your yourse 
you will have occasion to regret it I assur 
you.” Kwalla felt her danger. A mome 
absence of the king might bring down venge 
‘ance upon her. A little later she took occasio: 
to meet the king on his return from a hunti Z 
expedition. Carrying along leathern bag in ed 
her hand, she wept as she said, “The queen — 


me inthesea. Please, Your Majesty, sav 
me from her and let me return to my home.” ; 
The king, imagining that this was a made-up 
story, flew intoarage and said, “You really 
want to taste the bottom of the sea, do you? | 
Taste it then.” He ordered her bottled up in 
the bag and thrown into its briny depths. Alas _ 
for poor Queen Kwalla! Even all her fine a 
length of hair could not save her. os 

Korea has had many examples not only of 


Yn ea 


“how ines ie queens fall out and fight, int 
of how royal kinsmen quarrel 
as well. We read that in the 

Re year 286 A. D. the king of Ko- 
: a : ‘kuryu had two brothers, Illoo (##2¢) and So- 
i pal (##), with whom he was at outs. Once, 
‘ S on a pretence of illness they went off to the 
 hot-springs. Many friends accompanied them 
and they had indeed a royal time with music 
and feasting, Unguarded words, we are told, 
_ were dropped as to the king which came to 
his” ears. He suddenly summoned them on 


3 pica Kinsmen 
Quarrel 


_ to high office and then ordered them to im- 
as adie death. 

- Kwun Keun (#€3), Korea’s companion sage 
of the days of Chaucer says, “Brotherly love 
is based on the fact that though 
the two are different in body yet 


soe 
ae 


iran Keun’s 
, Views | 


a -they are onein spirit. There 
Bes may. be differences of opinion but there must 
2 .. never be a break in the bond that binds them. 
__. Good brothers never harbour hatred. Their 


only part is to love. This is one of God’s first 
laws and one of the requisites of every clime. 
_ The king’s two brothers pretended!'that they 
were ill and went to the hot-springs. They 
pesbably did so because they knew the king 
did not wish them near him. Their overfeast- 
ing and unguarded words were very wrong 
_ but a brother’s part was to forgive. Instead 
ai ‘this, a spirit of murder possessed him. 
_ There is no evidence of any rebellion on their 
“part and the king’s treacherous call therefore 
was wholly without excuse. By this one act 
‘he loses all his accumulated merit and stands 
before us condemned.” 
As we move along through Korea’s pages 
of history we are constantly reminded of the 
presence of the spirit world and 
the acts of an overruling Pro- 
vidence. Here is one dated 296 
A.D. that comes in connection with the intended 
robbery of a royal grave. Korea’s graves have 
ever been her storehouses of treasure; paint- 
ings, porcelain, pottery, gold and silver. Wild 
Chinese, not the pure stock but the northern 


'| ‘The Super- 
Her esl 


‘THE KOREA MISSION FIELD | ee 


ia Saver that he was about to appoint them 


breed, allied to Monool Beach aa 

Tartar came across the Yaloo with intent 
steal. They began digging into the grave 0: 
King West River (JIN), grandson of Sacri- 
ficial Pig. Suddenly, as though electrocuted, | 
the diggers fell dead. At the same time from — 
the grave came forth sounds of music. 
remaining wild men, terrified at this fled, and — 
Korea’s graves remained unmolested. 


The century closes with this note, also hav- 4 


ing to do with the supernatural. A man 


named In Kwan (F@) went to 3 
market to sell silken wool when — 


As Heaven 
Orders 


a Mr. Su Jo (3 #§) agreed to 
buy and gave him grain instead of money. 
day or two later a hawk comes sailing past, 


picks up the wool, and, after carrying it round ~ 


and round in mid-air, drops it at In Kwan’s 
home. In Kwan at once takes it to the 


market and says to Su Jo, “A hawk brought ~ 
I herewith re- | 


your silk wool to my house. 
turn it.” Su Jo replied, “The hawk’s taking 


the wool and giving it to you is God’s doing, — 


not mine. I cannot take it.” In Kwan said, 
“If you do not take the wool then I shall send 
back your grain.” Su Jo replied “Already two 
days have passed since I gave you the grain. 
It is yours, I cannot take it.” They both de- 
clined thus and left their goods in the market | 
the grain and wool. 
reported the matter ta the king who was 
greatly impressed and appointed them both to 
Office. 


As we turn the corner of the century in the 
Western World and pass into 300 A. D. we en- | 
encounter Constantine and his 
newly constructed city on the — 
He him- © 
self, while a professed Christian, was a man — 
of miserable family, little better than that of 


The Times of 
Constantine 


old site of Byzantium. 


Herod the Great—his sons and sons-in- “law 
dying under the knife. 


In England we find Alban, the first martyr, 


laying down his life for the faith. He is one 


of the great army of heroes who demonstrate - 


the fact that an idea in the soul may be more 


precious toa man than the earth and all its. 
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ee 


ue eat cae atte the ee eyes of the 
. es int Gospel and like them two priests 
i Missionaries _ in Korea, Soondo (NE) and 


: Buddiian. _As to what sort of men they were 
~ and what methods they employed that made 
their mission so successful we are not told 
much. 
- Soondo was sent by Pookyun (RF EX), King of 
- Chin (3), in 372 a. D. A man of great virtue 
/ he i is said to have been, handsome in appear- 
* ance, full of love and patience, whose contant 
habit was the giving of alms. He had taken 
Peat ¢ oath when a boy to bea preacher of the 
Buddha and as such had travelled far in its 
- behalf. Behold him now at the gates of Ko- 
rea, with letters for the king. Images too he 
brings and sacred books. From this time on 
| Koreans learned to say Nammoo Amitabool, 
if Nammoo Amitabool (I put my trust in’ Amida 
Buddha, I put my trust in Amida Buddha). 
‘This was to be the “cross before the eyes” to 
- guide the Buddhist through all his wandering 
- way. Isit cold, fit to freeze you? Nammoo 
_ Amitabool! Is it hot? Nammoo Amitabool! 
_ Are you hungry? Nammoo Amitabool! Are 
you in dire straits and about to die ? Nammoo 
_ Amitabool! Wherever, whatever, time and 
_ place and circumstance count nothing if only 
- you can say Nammoo Amitabool ! 
__ The King of Kokuryu went out to meet this 
- first great priest, and 372 A. D. became one of 
Korea’s most memorable years. 
* “Boot As this religion of the gentle 
: sage came forth, it suggested 
. three words “humble, feraince undefiled.’’ 
How self-renounced her priests have been 
who walked the humble way. ‘As in our 
_ Christian orders there have been those who 
: peeuent their own ends and lost everything, 
_ but the real thought back of the Buddha has 
- ever been humility just as St. Francis puts it. 
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So animes. too, no litte was ever. alkene 
the noxious insect and the poisonous 


Ado (fy) who come bringing 


In an old Buddhist. record I find that — 
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by the faithful was the way undefiled, 

In the wake of Soondo came Ado, th 
ustine who followed Ambrose. He ¢ 
from his master in that he 


ae ond pak ‘Korean. oe beloe 


Ado 


orial stone Cae ica in 544 A. D. in Katia 
capital of Silla, still talks. of Ado, Tt 


the Buddha. The fact that this religion I n: 
never been heard of before made Ado a 


ject of suspicion and many there were who. ae 
He fled tothe 
Three years 


desired to do away with him. 
home of aman called Morok. 
later the Princess Sungkook fell ill and so. 


hopeless had her case become that witches, 


fortune-tellers, and wise men were at. their 


wits’ end to know what to do. The king sent 
out messages in search of someone wha could. 
come and save her. 


at the palace and at once worked a cure. The 


king greatly delighted asked what he desired % 


‘but a monas- 
This the 


in return.’ Nothing,” said he, ‘ 
tery on Chang-kyung Mountain.” 


king gave a glad assent to and it was built, the 


first temple of Silla, where the Buddha was: 
preached. 


Suddenly, however, the king died and Ado’ Ss 


fortunes changed. He was looked upon as an 
alien, an object of suspicion, ana 
had to retire. It is said that he 
closed the door of his hermit. 
cell, made it fast and was never seen again 


Buddhist 
Reckonings 


Ado in response arrived si 


3a definite imperial year on which to place 
noes and is nae eens a in bis re- 


ind king-makers, has never been quite sure 
Thus he makes Ado 


-. Korea has dated her national records, her 
S > 

biographies, her memorial stones, her halls, 
: her palaces, etc., according to 
the Chinese name of the reign. 
For nace I see a stone 
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. ne ie by the Emperor Sojong (A%s<) 
the Tangs for his reign which began in 898 


last year but one of good King Alfred. 
Just at this time there lived in China a great 
-man whom Koreans have all but deified, Wang 
e Heui-ji (#2). He was born 
ee Hui in 3214. D., died in 379A. D. 
and had seven sons, all noted men, but his 
_ chief glory was his penmanship. To this day 
- Koreans on taking note of specially fine writ- 
ing say, “Wang Heui-ji come back again.” 
- Kim Saing, who lived four centuries later, was 
called Korea’s Wang Heui-ji. Anyone who 
has watched through long years the scholar’s 


regard for China’s great chieftain of the 
pen. 
The lines in the Chinese character number 


. ity seven, ail kana ieee pore 


practised hand will readily appreciate his 


graph for Eternal ee a 
it takes twenty years to lear , 
write them with skill, few even inthattime 
attain to perfection. Ferdinand Verbeist,a 
Belgian Jesuit, who arrived in China in 1658 _ 
A. D. and finally became companion and pre- 
ceptor of the great Kangheui is said to be the — 
only foreigner who ever attained tothe per- — 
fect hand. He was really an artist to begin 
with which accounts for his delicate wrist 
muscles and fine sense of soul. The spiritset 
in motion by Wang Heui-ji one thousand five 
hundred years ago expired in Korea with the ~ 
close of the 19th century. Nothing againso — 
wonderfully picturesque or so delightfully ex- 
clusive will ever be seen as s this freemasonry ~ 
of the pen. 
As we close this rather seattered chapter it e. 
is interesting to note that when Koo-ma Na- | 
seup (48/22 #2{f), a priest from 
far-distant Kucha (#~#) in Sin- — 
kiang, Turkestan, was busy in 1 


Calligraphy 


Koo-ma the 
Translator 


Nanking, capital of East Chin (3%}$), trans- 
lating into Chinese the Diamond Sutra (@Bj 
#£), the Pup-wha (£3 #€) and other books of — 
the Buddha, at the very same time (484 A.D.) 
the Christian priest St. Jerome, from far off — 
Dalmatia on the Adriatic, was in Bethlehem — 
translating the Scriptures into Latin which — 
translation later became know as The Vulgate. 
These Buddhist books as done by Kooma are 
today read in Korea. 

Avery remarkable passage appears in the: 
Chinese of the Diamond Sutra that would 
almost bring Kooma and Jerome _ 
into speaking distance. Itruns. 
somewhat thus: “The Buddha 


: 
said to Soopori, ‘All that we see of the ma-- 4 
it as nothing if we would see the Coming One.’ — : 


The Diamond 
Sutra 


terial universe is vanity, and so we must view 
Soopori said to the Buddha, ‘Thou, Highest! — 
If mortalse hear such a word as this can we — 
ever expect them to come to the faith ?? The — 
Buddha answered, ‘Soopori, do not say such 
things. Five hundred years after my death 
there will come One who will bring the La 
76 : 
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with glory and blesssing, and, understanding 
what these words mean, know their truth. 
This One will not only plant a virtuous seed 
through one, two, three, four or five existences 
of the Buddha, but planting it through eternal 
ages, including all the Buddhas, will know my 
words and with a single and undefiled heart 
accept of them. ~Soopori! I know it all, have 
seen it all. All mortals likewise will receive 
endless blessing.’ ” 

The Buddha was born in 558 B. c. and died 
in 479. Some scholars regard this as a pro- 
phecy referring to Christ. Those books of 
the Buddha that came to Korea shortly after 
their translation have occupied a very import- 
ant place in the life of the nation. 

Meanwhile the little kingdom of Paikje lived 
much by itself till finally it found a friend in 
Japan. It had, like its compan- 
ion states, come to a knowledge 
of Confucius, and, in the year 285 A. D., sent 
Dr. Wang-in (+4£) with ‘copies of the Ana- 
lects, the Thousand Characters, the Great 
Learning and other books to the island empire. 
This, I understand, was Japan’s first introduc- 
tion to these, as the East calls them, the Sacred 
‘Books. What were her feelings, ever keenly 
alive to the latest and most up-to-date forms 
‘of teaching, when she read for the first time, 
‘Confucius says, ‘To go over again and again 
what we have learned is surely a delightful 
occupation.’ ‘A friend from far-away is indeed 
a guest to be enjoyed.’ ‘To be undisturbed over 
worth unknown is an unfailing mark of great- 
ness.’ ‘A man whose heart is dutiful to parents 


Wang In 


In the kiss of the sun there is pardon, 
In the song of the bird there is mirth, 
We are nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 
Thomas Pearson. 
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and faithful to his kin is not one to run count- 
er to those in authority or stir up trouble in 
the state.” Allof which sayings are as wise 
today as they were then. 


Confucianism has never taken the same 
hold on the Japanese nation that it has on 
Korea, and yet the Japanese have 
ever appreciated the merits and 
attainments of the scholar. In 
many cases that I have read of and some I 
have known, the Japanese people have almost 
killed the Korean visiting scholar by their re- 
quests for samples of his literary skill, and by 
their abundant feasting of him and over-gener- 
ous treatment. Their admiration for Korean 
scholarship continues today in unabated meas- 
ure. 

There lived to close the 4th century the 
greatest Chinese scholar and poet before the 
kingdom of the Tangs. He was 
a glorious dilettante; who hated 
all manner of official care. His pen was per- 
fect and Koreans have well-nigh deified him 
through these long centuries. I asked a group 
of scholar friends if they could give mea 
sample verse or two from To Yun-myung 
(fg V45H), and they all replied at once with no 
end of special favourites. I selected the one 
that best reflects the mind of the poet himself 
and give herewith a very plain translation : 
Behind my wattle gate, a harp to tune, a book to read, 
I touch the strings and joy descends, true joy indeed. 
A store of world delights there are behind this 


favoured nook : 
At dawn a sprinkled cabbage patch, at eve a book ! 


i ROG 
‘Tis sweet to hear a brook, ’tis sweet 
To hear the Sabbath bell ; 


’Tis sweet to hear them both at once 
Deep in a woody dell. 


Japan’s Love 
of Letters 


To Yun-myung 


Coleridge. 


+ HE TWO GREAT DOGMAS of developed 

i religious animism have been classified 
by Baldwin, as :— | 
1... The belief in the existence of powerful 
spirits or deities in nature. 
rf _ 2. The belief that there are individual scule 
aa from and surviving the body. 
ie Bearing in mind these two dogmas we 

Pokal see how deeply they affect the life of the 

_ Korean people. 
First, however, let us glance heseas at the 
* religious influence coming from abroad, be- 
~ fore the introduction of Christianity. Of these 
he we need consider only two :— Confucianism 
and Buddhism. 

Confucianism was introduced into ee 
from China in very early times. It has had, 
i and still has, a very great influence upon the 
mA people, especially upon the educated upper 
classes. All the literati profess belief in the 
y ethical code of Confucius, with its emphasis 
ae _ of the five virtues and the five social relation- 

ioe - ships, and closely bound up with this is the 


Ca hold upon the people. We must examine the 
practice of ancestor worship if desire to know 
_ something of the attitude of mind of the Korean 
_ toward the world of his limited experiences. 
__ The Korean believes that there are three 
souls inevery man. At death these separate, 
one going to the lower world, one to the grave, 
- while one is present in the ancestral tablet. 
This ancestral tablet is a very important part 
a OOD the parapharnalia of ancestral worship. It 
is always made of chestnut wood. The reason 
for this is the belief that when a chestnut is 
planted and a tree springs up, the original 
chestnut does not entirely rot and fall away 
from the root until the tree bears fruit—thus 
making a continuous cycle. This of course is 
-_ gymbolical of the human desire to-see the off- 
spring who is to continue the line unbroken. 
Not only must the wood be chestnut,. but it is 
important. that in procuring the wood, it be 


Animism in Korea 
We M. CLARK, D. D. 


Bee system of ancestor worship which has so strong. 


cut from a tree growing far back in the woods 
where then has not been heard the sound of a 
dog’s bark or the crowing of acock. When 
such a tree is found, a suitable portion is 
hewn out and is carried down to the tablet 
house in a chair and with appropriate care and 
ceremony. The tablet is made of two strips 
of wood fastened together and the name of 
the dead man is written on the tablet. It is 
not large—only a few inches long and is set 
upright on a wooden base. A small hole is 
generally left in the tablet presumably to per- 
mit ingress to the spirit. : 

No one but one of the ‘gentleman’ class is 
permitted to have these tablets ; the common 
people frequently using strips of paper, 
upon suitable occasions, to represent the 
abode of the spirit. In the courtyard of 
every large house there is an ancestral tablet 
house containing four tablets—to represent 
four generations and whenever the head of 
the house dies a new tablet is prepared for his 
spirit and put into the tablet house, while at 
the same time the oldest tablet is taken out 
and buried beside the grave of its owner. 
Thus, four generations only are worshipped 
at the tablet house; other generations are 
worshipped by going out to the grave site and 
worshipping there. 

During three years of mourning food is kept 
before the tablet of the deceased and special 
services are held at stated times. The chief 
male mourners wear sackcloth and large 
hats during the period of mourning. The 
anniversary of the death must be observed by 
sacrifice which must also be offered on eight 
Korean holidays. One of the most important 


of these is the fifteenth of the eighth month 


(Chinese calendar)—at the time of the first har- 
vests in the early fall; another is the Chinese 
New Year (usually falling in February). 


The reason for these sacrifices is not merely 


filial piety, but likewise the belief that unless 


this is done, a man and his family will not suc- , 
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This must be ait 
on is to ae ae Eerabe for if the dead 

{ are “not fed in this way by the living they be- 

i come angry and malignant spirits, doing harm 
to the living! There is no special priesthood 
ine Confucianism, except as conferred by the 
clan system in which the eldest son is chief 
mourner, chief. priest. and head of the clan. 

Special robes are worn, however, and specified 
rites are performed. After exposure to the 
a spirits it is thought that they are satisfied by 
the spiritual essence and the food may be 
 eaten—either by members of the family—or 
given to beggars and retainers. 

Now one result of this ancestor worship, 
with its doctrine that the peace of the living is 
_ dependent upon sacrifices to the dead by the 
eldest son, is the passion for at least one son 
- to perform this act of sacrifice when the father 

dies. ‘Consequently concubines are commonly 
- found in the houses of the well-to-do, in order 
- that the male succession may be assured. 

Without any direct attack upon this practice 
- eonverts to Christianity at once realize its in- 
consistency with the spirit and teachings of 
the Bible, and a willingness to give up an- 
_ eestor worship is one of the first proofs of the 
x nay life in Christ. 
_ The second great influence from without is 
a Buddhism which entered Korea from China 
‘ early in the fourth century. From Korea, 
Buddhism spread to Japan, being introduced 
first in 550 A. D. and reintroduced about 675 
when it found a ready acceptance. 
Buddhism has not exercised in Korea the 
7 influence that it has shown in Japan. After 
_ its. introduction, it became, under the Wang. 
dynasty (preceding the last, or Yi dynasty) 
the national religion, but when that dynasty 
was overthrown Buddhism came under the 
ban and much property connected with 
temples was confiscated. When three hun- 
dred years later, the Japanese invaded the 
- country with Buddhistic banners, and especial- 
~ ly when Korean Buddhists were charged with 
3 Stee traitors to their country more stringent 
_ laws ‘were enacted and no Buddhist priest 


Korea before the introduction of Bu 


(he 


was allowed to enter a walled city. No 
headed monk dared enter the city of 
until their champions, the Japanese, se 
power in Korea. At the present tim 
Japanese administration has approp 
large sums of money for the repair a 
storation of Buddhist temples and the Go 
ment seems to desire to foster the Bud 
religion. a 

In Buddhism as it exists in Kore 
there is a whole hierarchy of powerful ‘spi 
Undoubtedly Shamanism was powe ] 


but the tenets of Buddhism, so far ; 


belief. Today it may safely be said. that | 
Shamanism is the strongest power, from 
ligious point of view, in Korea. | 
Shamanism makes the world of ve 
rean fairly alive with spirits—mostly : 
fairies, hob-gobling and demons. ' 
spirits must be appeased, worshipped. 
honored at all times and no one can 


the people without realizing how truly the 
are under the ‘bondage of fear’ in this wo 
ship of evil spirits. Some: illustrations sh 
ing their practices will make this clearer. 
After death, it is sometimes desired t 
know what form the spirit of the dead man — 
has taken :—whether it has taken the form of 
a bird or horse or cow or fox or other animal. — 
In order to find out, ashes are sprinkled on the 
floor where the corpse is. The mudang or 
sorcerer, hired for the occasion, chants.an in- 
cantation, and after a brief interval—perhaps 
an hour—the ashes are carefully examined for 
tracks. If the track of a bird or a snake is 
found, for example, it is concluded that the 
spirit has taken that form in its transmigra- 
tion. Ae 
Soon after the death of a man his shined ig) 
shaken and his name is called, in the belief 
that the spirit will come back to the familiar 
object and will thus not stray away, but be 


ase esac member of the family aids i 
quarrel or in a state of mind unfavor- 
ble to the peace of the household this must 
ye indicated by strips of colored cloth ar- 
nged conveniently as a shrine, in the house 
om, and sacrifices must be offered peri- 


Rc sased iataht is s immediately broken 
a a safer alliance is sought. 
“Bh disease that was 
pnd that was very common in Korea 
ecently, is caused by an evil spirit who 
abe. appeased. The common name for 
"disease is: “sonnim”’—or “honorable 
? When the disease made its appear- 
was spoken of with the greatest re- 


ry were made and acold water bath was 
_ This was supposed to prevent pitting 


‘a child died of smallpox, the mother would 
times cut off a part of the wrist of the 


a he treatment of digbaees both the mu- 
ng—or exorcist is used—in which case, the 
temptis to please this spirit—and the pan-su. 
e pan-su are blind and are consequently able 
tO. see hidden things. They are thus the 
diviners, the fortune-tellers—and at times ob- 
tain the mastery of and drive out the evil 
spirit that has caused the sickness. The 
sight of this process is very interesting. The 
sick man is lying on the porch, while the 
blind woman, who has come to drive out the 
= spirit, is seated on a mat in the court-yard. 
She has a common earthenware ‘bottle, a 


i Bibipee of shit or rags aad ee 


- this is sufficient proof that the spirit is really _ 
in. the bottle. 


greatly ; 


Sacrificial offerings of bread and cold 
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sprigs of bamboo. Fast and fnrious become 
her incantation and presently the spirit, which 
has been driven into the bamboo branches, is — 
seen causing the branches to shake violently. — 
Gradually the branches are brought near the 
bottle and finally the spirit is driven into the 
bottle ; the bottle is securely corked and later 
buried under the fence. Some pebbles placed 
in the bottle can be heard rattling in it and 


After this the man should 
promptly recover ! 

In Korea local spirits are limited only by than 
number of ‘localities’! Every large tree; 
every mountain or hill, every path, every 
house or room, every house compound, every 
stream has its demon or presiding deity. Con- 
sider some of these in detail. 

In journeying through the country one is 
impressed by the frequent evidences of wor- 
ship on every hand. Straw rope which has 
been twisted left-handed is tied around a large 
tree and food is placed at its base. This is 
because of a desire to placate the spirit resid- 
ing in the tree and to ask a blessing. 

The spirit of the stream is usually a Pa: 
and may be worshipped by throwing rice into 
the stream or displaying food and a light, ifit 
be at night, on the bank. 

Boatmen commonly worship a water-spirit 
by beating on a drum in the boat while they 
display tables of cooked pork and bread for 
the delectation of the spirit. 

Mountain spirits are commonly worshipped 
at the passes when the road reaches the sum- — 
mit and goes down. Then one finds, com- — 
monly, a tree with a pile of stones at its base. 
In the branches of the tree are to be ; seen bits 
of bright cloth ; occasionally a garment, or bits. 
of paper, and at times a walking stick or some- 
thing of the kind are found on top of the 
pile of stones. Sometimes money is left in the 
same way. All of this is to placate the spirit 
of the mountain and to pray for a blessing, 3 
I have seen women pass such a shrine andas __ 
they go they stoop, pick up a stone and cast 


\ 


Pa prayer for some Dlessingy 


a the heck of ‘es was eierane aa 
from which its owner was suf- 


res ie Se a . jis 


y Korean would ‘never r think of | 


pee 


° 


: bigh m mountains asa bing of sacrifice to fee 
rain; while i in some localities pigs are sacrificed 
and the blood poured out on the mountaintop 
4 ‘to produce rain. These two forms are prob- 
ably designed to influence the rain god and 
Ps mountain is chosen as being conspicuous 
i and nearer heaven. _ 

_ Every house has its spirit and this includes” 
the house site. New, unhulled rice is put in 
an earthen jar and covered with straw. 


bread are made to the house spirit at least 
once each year. Nota spadeful of dirt in the 
enclosure can safely be removed without an 
 eupra to. this spirit and it is not uncommon 
- for a Korean to be driven to seek a new house 
site because for some reason the spirit has be- 
- come unpropitious. 


epee 
he | ino. palms e 


barn there is prepared a shrine of | 
the abode. of this abet and bread i is. 


t youl surely burn up through fox: j Dp. 
of the fire god Dlr the same way the 
a food, ‘telling of the removal of ies graves : 


This 
rice is renewed each year and offerings of. 


it is a very solemn thought that God will excuse you, if you want to be 
excused. He does not wish to do it, but He will do it. 


The * “eun-shin’ (the t three supreme 


—in Korea a weasel or a snake. 


Gartain’ days are fae beealbe, 
connection en certain: apt For. cs 


showing which ‘days are associated ; 
various hice fire, eater, ann Of 


ie ee ates. are decited upon. 


_ Astrology likewise, has long been pr ; 
in Korea and by. the stars it is’ ; 
know whether the following year . 
fortunate or whether it will bring poor C 
famine, seciadise and iia 


from, a villawe neous. wooden idols. 
have‘Chinese inscriptions carved on. ‘ther 0 
claiming that they are the greatest and f 
generals under heaven! Some claim t 
ginally these were mile posts, but the 
explanation is that they are put there i in 
to frighten away the evil spirits that 
along that path and that oer eeRe 


enter the village. 
(To be sisi 
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" Union of Seoul invited Mr. 


et 


~ dom in Japan. 


Shinto Shrines in Chosen — 


vexed question of the meaning of shrine 
‘veneration was taken by the Govern 


e oO” STEP TO THE SOLUTION of the 


ment not long ago. Up to this time the Govern- 
5 ment- General had been saying that the shrines 
3 were not religious institutions, but at the same 
time they were dealt with under the Religious 


Section of the Educational Department along 
with Christianity and Buddhism. But now, 


under the capable leadership of Vice-Governor- 

_ }General Shimooka the supervision of the 

_ {shrines has been transferred to the Social 
-|Section of the Internal Affairs Department. 


On Dec. 29 last, the Japanese Christian 
Shimooka to. a 


‘meeting at the Japanese Y.M.C. A. for an 


rs informal discussion of some of the questions 


which. face Christianity in this land. The 


¢ shrine question was taken up among others, 


‘and a very fruitful exchange of ideas followed. 


fs ‘The subject was introduced by Mr. Otosaku 


Saito, a member of the Union, formerly of the 


Forestry Department and now a member of 
_ the Advisory Council of Kyungkeui Province. 
_ Speaking of the matter as important from the 
_ standpoints of religion, of the thought life of 


‘the country, and of administration, he pre- 
sented the following considerations :— 

- “1, The authorities say in brief that the 
shrines are not a religious institution (42%), 


but only for the veneration (4m) of the im- 

, perial ancestors and the benefactors of the 
country. Butastudy of the subject shows 
a that there is a decided religious coloring. 


“92. The view that Japanese shrines are re- 


Be ligious institutions is not held by Japanese 
_ Christians alone. 
 caand England, after due study, are quite at 


Christian scholars in Ameri- 


one in considering this to be the case. For 
example, in 1921 in Lcendsa the official organ 
of the Roman Catholic Church under the cap- 


_tion ‘At odds with Shinto’ reached the follow- 


Aig LN, 


‘There is no religious free- 
In common school education 


ing conclusion : 


Wo. C. KERR a 
religious worship at shrines GihabARFE) is en- 


forced. The situation is quite similar to em- 
peror worship (if--f8F*) in ancient Rome. 


The Catholic Church throughout the world — 


and especially the Catholics in England, _Jap- 


an’s ally, must consider it a pressing piece of 


work to change the wrong ideas of Japan’s 
statesmen in this matter.’ 

“3. Homage to Confucius (Ff, -2F) close- 
ly resembles the homage to the shrines in 
Japan. With reference to the former the Pope 
has said, ‘It is evident that this kind of act is 
of areligious nature. It does not mix at all 
with Christian teaching.’ All Catholics are 
sworn to observe this judgment of the pontiff. 


The reason for this is that the paying of — 


worship(F#p#=) as though to God, to those who 
are not God, is an act of treason (#34) to the 
true God. If this is true of China, then, on 
looking at the homage at shrines in Japan it 


is seen that they are still more decidedly col- 


ored with religion. 

“4, That the forms of hoes at shrines in 
Japan are religious isa judgment given not 
alone by Christians whether in Japan or in 
the West. Dr. Tetujiro Inouye of Tokyo Im- 
perial University, authority in Japan on the 
philosophy of religion and a doctor of literature, 


a man with no sympathy for Christianity, de- 
‘Tt is. 


cides that shrines are religious organs. 
a fallacy to separate the shrines from religion.’ 

Also, Dr. Kakehi Katsuhiko, professor in To- 
kyo Imperial University, ¢ doctor of laws, and 


earnest student of the subject of shrines 


comes to the conclusion that ‘The veneration 


of shrines (jiiik#2a%) is religion (42%) with- - 


out doubt. From the point of view of the 
science of religion it is rhe of the first 
water.’ 


‘5. Up to the present in Chosen, not only 


have the shrines been dealt with under the 


Religious Section, but some of the priests say 
publicly that the shrine festivals are religious. 


And among school teachers some say that the 
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ae Ra) are. peeks fran ‘men 
nd are like the gods of religion, and they 
each their pupils so. Therefore, although 
the authorities dismiss the subject briefly by 
co that shrine veneration is not religion 
- (%%&), the mass of the people cannot give 
assent to this view. We. should like to have 
the authorities deal. with a question in the 
following way: 

A. Take away all religious fe odations 
y from the shrines. 
Boa reky, EE) this cannot be done, ace let the 
matter of visiting shrines be optional to the 
- students and school officials. 
_ “The former is what we hope for and con- 
_ sider the ideal step. We want to give to God 
‘the allegiance (##%) due to Him and to the 
Imperial House that which is due to it. To 
this end we believe that a fundamental change 
in the matter of the shrines is necessary, and 
- we should like to have the authorities put it 
_ inforce. If this cannot be done now, we de- 
__ sire at least to have the second course fol- 

lowed. 
- “6. Up to now there have not been Sa 
4 ‘shrines in Chosen. But the Chosen Shrine, a 
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UNDAY EVENING as we were returning 
from our foreign service Miss C., with 
whom I was walking, casually remarked 

that she had not intended going home for 
supper as a Korean Christian had asked that 
she and her Bible women go that evening to 
see a devil worshipper who wanted to learn 
- about Jesus. 
- The heathen woman’s little grandson had 
been attending the afternoon Sunday school 
that we hold for the children. The little 
grandson had been singing at home the Chris- 
tian songs, ‘Jesus loves me” and “Whata 
Friend we have in Jesus,” etc. The old woman 
had become interested in the songs and wanted 
- to know more about Jesus. 


A Sunday-night Bonfire 


state shrine ( ‘BSEXTL), will Ss ante 
1925 and probably a great festival will be held 
in the fall. Under what forms will it be carried 
out ? This is a most important question b 
from the point of view of religion and of ad- 
ministration. we nape that the situation 1 uy 


ous implications will be ‘taken comple 
away, so that especially the students and 
as in the schools in which Koreans . in 4 


festival gladly.” ¢ 
saat this presentation of the matter | 


mentioned “at the veuiinies of this ee a f 
which the supervision of shrines was taken ! 
away from the Religious Section. This is 
only one step, but after such clean-cut deal r 


accomplished. 


CHERRY 


I was keenly interested, for since i came to sng 
Korea I had heard so much about devil wor- — 
ship, but I had seen no evidences of the wor- ia 
ship except a few trees on which had been ~ 
hung bits of paper and strips of cloth. I . 
asked Miss C. if I might go with her and she 
gave her consent ; so soon we had collected a 
group of Bible women and we all started on 
our mission. I wonder what the devil thought 
when he knew all that bunch of women were <e 
coming to fight him, =: 

We walked along very silently ; every heart == 
was rejoicing to beona mission for the Master == 
and every heart was praying that another 
soul might be taught to worship the trueGod. 

Soon we reached the home of the Christian 
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h who’ was os be our ie to the hea- | 
i When we reached the gate the © 
woman unceremoniously entered and as 
emoniously opened the door of the : 
, and there the women of the house- ing euews, The outside walls were ‘alae cot 
sat capes apie supper. When ey re- mud, the partitions brie; the rooms | of 
nets a 
-at once, one of the younger women When we went in the ditestondas and Bible 
oked up the supper, table and all, and carried women had prayer with the young woman. Se a 
it of sight. We explained the purpose of of course, as a new-comer, had to sit and listen, 
ur visit whereupon our guide began to get not knowing a word to say. Quite often Miss 7 
idy to go with us. She gave her skirta C. would tell me what they were reading or 
ch (the only word I know that describes talking about. But soon one of the little boys q | 
way they pull their skirts on them), tied it caught sight of my foot which I was unable to — 
er and stepped out into the yard into her sit upon as do the Korean women, so he came ~ 
s, remarking as she did so that she hoped to examine my shoe. I didn’t like his dirt but — 
1'a band would come to meet her when I smiled and showed him my watch, bab F 
started to Heaven. on we became friends. 


From here we went farther into the Korean There was only one piece of furniture in the : 
We wound i in and out the narrow muddy room, it was a fancy wooden box in which I a 
pa’ that are more bewildering to me thana suppose the family’s clothes were packed. 4 
hinese puzzle. All these streets are walled Stacked upon the box were several quilts — 
ith straw mats, hiding the low mud huts on which are spread on the floor when the people q 
inside. I have the greatest desire to peep wish to sleep. — 
or under these walls and learn exactly When I had about finished measuring the a 
yat is going on on the inside, but last night I room with my eyes and was beginning to 4 
ged close to Miss C.’s heels until, without realize the discomfort of sitting upon the floor, — 
y warning, we suddenly entered the court- the old woman for whom were waiting came 
yard of ahome. We coughed to let the peo- home. 
know they had visitors, then pulled open Will you try to imagine the worst ooking: “7 
door ona young widow and her three human you have ever seen. Even when you 
all children as they sat eating their scanty have conjured up your childhood impression — 
The Bible women inquired for the of Mrs. Hecate your picture will not be any 
worse than what I saw as this old woman en- 
tered the room. She was swathed in dirty 
white, a black quilt wrapped around her to 
protect her from the cold when she sat on the | 
street selling fish to makea living. Her hands © 
oo) were weather-worn and grimy with dirt. Her 
Oe oe. to the devil. hair hung in uneven strands around a face 
- Then rather reluctantly the young woman that showed that only the dark side of life 
allowed us to enter the rooms. I wonder how had been there. 
many of you at home would have entered that The old woman sat down and began filling 
_ dwelling. It was the first time I had beenina herlongstem pipe. The missionary began ~ 
home of the very poor andIsat and stared talking to the heathen woman in the most — 
about meinamazement. Theroom was about engaging manner and presently moved over 
_ six by six feet, and I could easily touch the and sat close beside her. I can’t begin to de-. 
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ES Ie OE LO Meet NG RANA 


an was the difference i in ie expres- 
oe hose. ay eae se mies 


: “Resist the devil and he 
4 vill a fa you,” < ames 4: 7. 
ae fabeie a scene nee I shall cies 


3 aL the ae ick hese i, AER to the 
; - devil, contained enough dust and germs to kill 
_ the seven thousand sailors who are in port 
a here now. I thought the destruction stopped 
& when the bags were torn down but I had 
- moreto learn. I looked for Miss C. She was 
2 in the yard tugging at what looked to me like 
_ ashock of grain. Several of the Bible women 
_andI joined in that “tug of war.” I don’t 
2 know what we were pulling up, but whatever 
: it was, it was securely fastened to the ground. 
While we were at this task our heathen 
: woman was bringing earthern jars and wood- 


- re eee 1. History 


NHE Japanese Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of Korea came into existence on 
2s June 6th, 1910, as the result of a confer- 
ence of sixteen Christians who met together at 
Judge We ’s residence in Seoul for the 
_ definite purpose of organizing the institu- 
tion. The writer had the privilege of be- 
ing one of this historical group, as he came to 
Seoul to attend the opening ceremony of the 
| Korean Association building in. the capacity of 
x gi national Secretary of the Association Union 
of Japan. _ About one year after the start of 


_were at last collected we examined t 


. years ago. j 


‘be burned we smashed to pieces. 


~The Japanese Y. MeG. AS of Korea wd z 


S. Niwa (General Secretary) 


Gorniies to the heap of soncaet a x 
and boxes were all partly filled with g 
different kinds which had been given littl 
little for past years. When all the offeri 


see what each box and jar contained — 
we set fire to the heap. . . Among other 
were two strings of coins used in Korea 


Miss C. gave me the strings A money for : 
a keepsake, the other things we carried ree 
large open space | in front of our boys’. 
and there we kindled a bonfire that lig 
our part of the city. The things that cou 
Nev. 
fore had I lighted a bonfire on Sunday 
and never before’ had I. enjoyed destro; 
things, but I certainly delighted in that whol 
sale destruction. 3 

We left two of the Bible women to s ai 
the fire while the others went back to 
enlighten the one who had so bravely 
her back upon the past. Miss C. agai d 
and prayed and we sang the song ‘Come > ta 2 
the Savior.” Upon invitation the woman d 
cided to go to the evening services at th 
church and there she publicly announce ) 
she had forsaken her former belief and 
lieved on Jesus. $25 


the association, the writer came here as genera! 
secretary of the new-born organization. 
At the beginning, the association undertook 
its work in rented rooms in the second story 
of the old Presbyterian church. Then it 
ventured to rent a house at a certain place, 
and after moving three times for the further- 
ance of the expanding work, finally settled at 
the present location, which is one of the most 
convenient and suitable quarters of Be ake 
for its purpose. ss 
The Association purchased the lot, a little ee 
less than one acre, by raising a fund ¥ 25,000, ¥ 
mostly from its members and friends in — % 
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ig never committed conscious sins, 


fore he went away at all.” 


+ auitable Bailding: with the result. that # in 
_ November of 1923 it had the privilege of de- 
ee the present hall. Since then the As- 
_ sociation tas made good progress in its four- 
ia fold work. The total membership at present 
ie is. about 580. 


is The Vital Principle of the Work _ 
4g esus looking upon him loved him.” This 


se attitude of Jesus toward a certain young man 
* is the vital principle of the Young Men’s Chris- 


4 tian. Association. 

ae This attitude of Jesus leads us to think of 
“the unsurpassable glory and the inestimable 
‘opportunity of those young men who have 
and have 
never. yet consciously stained. their lives. It 


is quite natural that we should be deeply 


- moved at the sight of the miserable condition 
of those who have spoiled their life by drink- 
ing and debauchery, and itis ourduty to make 
every effort to save them from their downfall. 

But it is a mistake and a great wrong on our 
part not to encourage and try to ennoble those 
- young men who have before them that hope- 

ful privilege and glorious opportunity that 

comes to them through not having yet stained 
their life or spoiled their character. “So 

- many sermons,” says Dr. Fosdick, ‘‘have been 


preached on the glory of the prodigal’s re- 


_ turn ; so few upon the glory of his chance be- 
ph ) This state of 
things is a reflection on human weakness and 
shortsightedness, and it also shows the reason 
_ why: the progress and attainment of high and 
“noble causes are so slow, and often even re- 
-trogressive. | 
- With this consideration in mind, if we think 
of the attitude of Jesus toward that noble 


youth, -so well stated in the words, “Jesus 
~ Jooking upon him, 


) loved him,” we are much 
- impressed by the insight and appreciative at- 
_ titude of Jesus toward all young men. “The 
most desirable thing in the world is not the 
home-coming of a prodigal; the most. desir- 
able thing is a youth who keeps his character ' 
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and never has the bitter struggle of coming 
back,’’: i 

This attitude toward young men is our vital 
principle. 


3. Recent Events in the Fete Fee ae 


1.. The Universal Day of Prayer. 
Day of Prayer for students is one of the great 


This 


events of the world. On this day, Christian 


young men all over the globe concentrate 


their minds in contemplation of their lofty and — 


noble duties and humbly dedicate themselves 
before the throne of God. Is there any higher 

and better moment in the student life of the. 
world than this day given to prayer by and for. 
these young students? It is truly a thrilling. 


event in the midst of the busy whirl of human. 


affairs. 
It was a most sputiivinne thing to see on 


this Day of Prayer such a noble gathering of 


Christian students in Keijo, Chosen, and 


to think of them as a part of the whole great — 


brotherhood of the world. The three student: 
associations of the Higher Commercial, the 
Higher Medical and the Higher Agricultural 
and Forestry Schools observed this momen- 


tous day at the social hall of the Keijo Associ- 


ation on the fourth of November. Under the 
strong leadership of Mr. 8. Taniguchi, Pre-- 


sident of the Higher Commercial School As-— 


sociation, most earnest prayers and sincere 
thanks were offered up ; Mr. Ehara, President 
of the Higher Medical School Association, 
spoke about his own spiritual experiences ; 
and Mr. Kono followed with an account of the 
difficult experiences of this association start- 
ed only recently by a little band of Christian 
students. The general secretary of the Keijo 
Association then addressed them on the sub- 
ject, “Christ the Only Hope for the Revival 
and Reconstruction of Humanity. h 

After the formal program, tea was served~_ 
and the way paved for free and voluntary ex- | 
pression of thoughts and opinions. The 
whole meeting was most inspiring, and a 


genuine spirit of prayer prevailed throughout. — e 4 


Uae vouchsafing | nee Seady 
4 owth and a purpose of aggressive work 
among their follow. students. : 


2. The Ceremony of Joining the National 
Union. Union always means strength. This 
2 ‘strength has a double potency, first, upon the 
B union itself, and then upon all the members of 
: 


‘thet union. It was encouraging, therefore, to 
Jearn that the two associations of the Higher 
ag Commercial and Higher Medical Schools had 
_ been permitted by the National Committee to 
ie join the union, The formal ceremony in this 
connection took place on December first at 
‘seven o'clock, in the social hall of the Keijo 
Association, and was presided over by Mr. O 
Saito, a member of the Committee of the Na- 
tional Board. 
'  Asamember of this Bauer and anation- 
al secretary of the Board, the writer gave a 
talk on the obligations now to be assumed 
by these newly admitted associations, pointing 
_ out especially that while heretofore their 
_ obligations 
growth alone, hereafter they would be en- 
larged to include the growth of the work of 
_ the Union, and of all the associations within 
a _ the Union, 
‘ee 4, ‘Major Activities of the Year 
. While it is necessary to extend and improve 
upon the work done during the past years, we 
desire especially this year to inaugurate some 
work for social betterment. In this connec- 
_ tion, we feel that as the work develops and 
enlarges, the spiritual side of it should be em- 
phasized; that is, that the devotional and 
prayer life of the Association should be 
nourished and cultivated. 

To make this concrete and practical, we 
propose to hold in the building a members’ 
prayer-meeting. Even though the attendance 

at the beginning may be small, we believe that 
for the future such a gathering has erent de- 
; veloping potentialities. 


* 
me 

B- 

bes 

: 

na 


proposed for this year : 


‘That aL hadecer eae Se 


had been towards their own 
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The following 4 is. an 1 outline of oe 


I. SOCIAL WORK 


I. Entertainments for boys employe ‘in th 
various stores. eee 
This was formerly done by the Associat 
but later the work was transferred tc 


discontinued this work, this seems the pr ie r 
time for us to undertake it again. _ : 
2. Entertainments for young men 


offices: . 
This does not mean simply chterutame 
but is intended also to be something for th 


especially for those. in the several hi 
schools and colleges. _ 
The purpose of such meetings is to ar 


lives for the future. meee 
4. Social evenings for the tramear_ ‘men, 
mae their families. 


efficiency i in Hie daily, rather monotous, but a 
most important work of the men. 


5, Entertainments for the policemen and ; 
firemen. = 

This kind of service was attempted once 

last Christmas season, and was very much aD 

preciated by all those who were guests at that — : 

time. It opens the way for a better under-— : 

standing and a fuller sympathy between these 


public officers and the people. ae ous d 
6. Extension of the Christmas entertains 

Be BS 

ment. 5 ag 


Every year we celebrate what has been. 
ealled “Municipal Christmas.’ Buthithertothe 

scope of the celebration has been so limitedin 
comparison to the name that we are quite 


‘ come of it. “Hereafter we ‘propose ‘to 


on ine in view we plan to lie a special 
ourse of lectures, to be given by the follow- 
eae gentlemen ; Professor T. Sato, 


-rofessor of Old Testament Literature, Mr. FE. 
so oe Director i in Japan Y. M. C. 


> planned for 


be given by Mr. ‘Leopold 


of world-wide fame, accc npanied é 

Premyslay, a cellist. v3 
Sometime in April, also, there iia 

concert given by musicians specially | 


here from the Tokyo College of Musle. — 
IV. CINEMA SHOWS 
Another part of the program for the year 
to provide cinema shows, where will be € 
hibited pictures suitable to the spiritual, int a 
lectual and physical development, of “young: 
men. ee 
These are the major netiiaes proposed fi 
this year. In undertaking this program, we 


4 


pray that these efforts may be fully succesful, 


and may prove to be a great means of advanc- 4 
ing the cause of Him whom we are trying to i. 


‘represent in this community. 


Choi Pyung Hun 


E. M. CABLE 


a} EY CHOI PYUNG HUN is one of the 
most interesting and unique characters 
2,08 one old school. Hei isa gentleman 


ra e Yaad eiethbr of the rarest type, a con- 
1ed optimist, and a strong believer in the 
r triumph of God’s kingdom i in the earth. 


un consider themselves fortunate in having 
en. of this character still remaining with 


He was born in 1858 and has already passed 
: the first cycle and is, as he says, living upon 
another man’s time. He has every appearance 
of being quite robust and in the ss of 

- oes health. 

In the fall of 1888, three years after Korea 
baa been opened to missionary activity, he 
became the language teacher of Rev. George 


Heber Jones. The object in this step was to 
compare the teachings of the Old Testament — 


writers and the teachings of Christ with those 
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of Confucius, Buddha and Mencius. Four — 
years in this relationship won him to Chris- — 
tianity, and in 1892 he was received on prob- | 


ation in the Methodist Church. Following the 4 
custom which had prevailed in Korea. for five 


hundred years, in his youth he proceeded to 
prepare for and pass the : examinations and — 
become a scholar of note and thus continue — 
the distinguished line of Korean a neestry, 
Being born ina home of the gentry it was — 
expected that he would maintain this tradition. — 
Through wind and rain, cold and snow he en- 
tered the examination stalls and wrote poetry. 
It was about this time that the old Korean 
government was in a state of anarchy. The of- 
fices of the government were being dispensed 
to those who were able to buy them rath 
than to men of merit and learning. = noes 


° 


cessfully passed the examinations, Mr 


chapel of Pai Chai. 


CHOI PYUNG HUN 


man, no matter how superior might be his 
qualifications, had little chance of advance- 
ment. Therefore, in 1901, though he had suc- 
. Choi 
was ridiculed for being poor and his chance 
of promotion being closed, he became 
thoroughly disheartened over the situation and 
decided to turn his mind and heart toward re- 
ligion. He then became an earnest seeker 
after the realities of life. In 1893 he was 
baptized and one year later was licensed to 
preach. 

- During the year 1895 the government de- 
cided upon a policy of reform. It abolished the 
system of examinations. Without any solicita- 
tion upon his part Mr. Choi was given the 
rank of Chusa. In 1996 he was associated 
with Rev. H. G. Appenzeller in the editing and 
publishing of the Christian Advocate, and dur- 
ing the same time began preaching in the 
He was also instrumental 
in organizing the Young People’s Society. 

In the year 1896 holding the rank of Chusa, 
he was appointed by the government to have 
charge of the sacrifice. This at once pre- 
sented a very grave difficulty to the new con- 
vert. After careful thought and meditation 
he was convinced that such would be contrary 
to his belief and profession and he voluntarily 
surrendered his official rank and henceforth 
gave himseJf more whole-heartedly to the 
work of the Christian ministry. 

In 1898 he accompanied Rev. D. A. Bunker 
to Kobe, Japan, to investigate and secure, if 
possible, type to print in Korean. During the 
year 1899 we find him assisting Drs. Gale and 
Underwood in the translation of the Old 
Testament. In 1901 he was with Dr. George 
Heber Jones helping to edit and publish the 
first religious journal in Korea. He was or- 
dained Deacon by Bishop Moore in 1901 and 
Elder by Bishop Harrisin 1909. He has 
served a number of pastorates in the city. 
First Methodist Church was his pulpit for a 
number of years and he had the pleasure of 
seeing it grow from a mere handful to a large 
and prosperous congregation. 
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In 1903 the Korean government requested 
him to accept the principalship of the 
school of Foreign Languages in Seoul. 
He declined the honor and threw himself into 
his work with a greater zeal. The church re- 
cognizing his ability and his efficient leader- 
ship appointed him district superintendent of 
the Chemulpo district in 1911. After serving 
in this capacity for five years he was trans- 
ferred to the Seoul district where he labored 
with great credit until he asked to be relieved. 
In every appointment he has shown himself 
to be a man of integrity and broad-minded- 
ness; affable, deeply spiritual, fair and most 
brotherly. 


He is a clear, forceful and pleasing speaker. 
Allhis sermons are highly illustrative and 
provocative of thought. He has a most win- 
some personality. A certain missionary said 
to me the other day, “Mr. Choi has a most. re- 
markably personality.” 


He has been and is a great student of enson 
literature. Heisamineof rare stories and 
illustrations. Ifthe information of the past 
which he possesses could be secured and put 
in permanent form it would be of great value. 
With all his knowledge he is most modest and 
when asked to write he replies, “I do not have 
anything worth recording.” However, he is 
the author of two books which are being 
handled by the Christian Literature Society. 


In 1923, feeling the burden of the years, he 
asked to be relieved of his official duties on the 
district and was appointed professor of Chinese 
Literature and Comparative Religions in his 
alma mater, the Union Methodist Theological 
Seminary. He is still giving splendid service 
in this capacity and the writer esteemsit a 
great pleasure to be associated with him in 
the closing years of his illustrious service for 
the cause of Christ in Korea. When the his- 
tory of the Methodist. Church is compiled his 
name will be associated with much of its act- 
ivity, especially in and around the environs of 
Seoul. 


ISTORICALLY the goal of the pioneer 


pel; practically the school and hospital 
aust follow almost immediately. By the 
rmer the missionary accomplishes the goal 
f the missionary enterprise ; by the latter he 
ae breaks down the barriers that would hinder 
ie the progress of the gospel. The story of the 
; soul saved from sin justifies his work to his 
home constituency ; the story of a school 
‘established or a physical life saved opens the 
way for a larger native constituency. 

a So long as we think of missionary work as 
strictly evangelistic in nature we shall possibly 
not see the need of schools supported by mis- 
sion funds. But it is only the itinerating St. 
Paul who can be continually opening new 
fields, and even he must write a few letters to 
is converts urging them to stand by the faith. 
When the evangelist turns to conserve the 
fruits of an evangelistic campaign in some 
lefinite locality he must become an organizer, 
administrator who can put the church to 
-work. Hence in actual practice evangelistic 
vork divides itself into preaching in new fields 
nd organization of church groups in territory 
already covered. We are so accustomed to 
think of all missionary endeavor as coming 
under the first heading that we often little 
_ realize the need of the school as an aid to the 
- second. It is in this second phase of evan- 
_ gelistic work that education makes its con- 
i tribution to the chief goal of the missionary 
~ enterprise. 

_The Christian life of a small group of new 
believers in some little village, five to fifteen 
miles distant from the nearest pastor, depends 
upon the ability of.some layman in that partic- 
ses, ular village. How pathetic some of those 
- meetings where the leader knows neither tune 
nor hymn nor Bible story, and how much is 
added to the services when some one comes in 
who does know! Inthe larger centers the 


CuHas. A. es 


missionary is the preaching of the gos- 
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possibilities of the few available teachers. Our 


greatest evangelistic need is then the develop- a 
ment of such native leaders as will be able to a 


keep going once a group is organized. 


Let it be confessed that in this matter of 
training leaders our schools are not making as 
Some day 
we shall have in each higher school a director 


yet their maximum contribution. 


of religious activity. Just as the athletic 
director seeks to strengthen the phsyical life 
of the entire student body and develop strong 
terms for certain sports, so will the director 
of religious activity be continually on the out- 
look that his students are active in Sunday 


school and young people’s work, going out on > 


‘gospel teams teaching in daily vacation Bible 
schools—in short learning to serve by serving. 
A group of fifty boys under such leadership 
will be of more value to the church hereafter 
and will do more advertising for the school 
while they are undergraduates than a similar 
number on an athletic team. 
Besides the training of leaders, education 
lifts the entire membership to a higher mental 
and economic plane. 


plete living. In this sense the Indian who 
teaches his son to feather an arrow or to build. 
a fire on a damp cool day is preparing his son 
for the life he is to live and therefore educat- 
ing his son. 
field will prepare the child to be a better man 


vocationally and will thus lift the economic 7 ; 


plane. Since the coolie who tithes of his one. 
yen per day cannot do as much as the man 
who tithes of his five yen per day, the problem 
of economic independence is closely bound up | 
with the problem of securing a self-support- 
ing church. 
Education that prepares for complete living 


will teach the boy to care for his health, will a) 


maneper oF boys who can be organized into 
Sunday school classes always outnumbers the a q 


Herbert Spencer tells” 
us that education is the preparation for com-_ 


True education on any mission 


See inimical gio 


TE CR 


his own Lohosta in den: to secure fie aims. 


them up his responsibility lies only with that 
part of the total preparation for complete 
living which is lacking in the organized school 
system. Practically this means that educa- 
tional work gradually decreases and special- 
izes in religious education. 

A third contribution of educational work to 
the evangelistic field lies in the opportunity to 
direct the training of the children of Christian 
_ parents along proper lines. It is to gain this 


mative years that certain denominations 
maintain parochial schools in addition to mak- 
ing their own contribution to the state sup- 
ported schools. Certain it is that whatever 
_ the underlying causes our Sunday schools and 
churches always suffer, when because of the 
2 discontinuance of one of our private schools 
our Christian boys and girls begin attendance 
: upon the public schools. Here again the 
establishment of boys’ clubs and a study of 
‘’ the principles of religious education might en- 
able us to conserve the investment we have 
_ made in the lives of the younger generation. 
_ Another contribution to a church school 
ought to come through its advertising value. 
Missions begin work under conditions which 
are prejudical to progress. The missionary is 
-aforeigner and speaks with a brogue. For 
years his only converts may be from the lower 
- classes of society. The school, however, is an 
- institution sufficiently recognized by Christians 
and non-Christians to make it possible for the 
cooperation of these two groups in a way that 
makes for better understanding and mutual 
_ appreciation. Schools thus may serve as bar- 
_ rier breakers. But because of this very ad- 
_ vertising value the church can ill afford to 
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made by educational work to evangelisr 


As the church or government i is able to take after week to the pastor who has had only ie 8 


better be done by native workers. 


very possibility of guidance through the for-_ 


should also note some of the restrictio: 
places upon this field of labor. Fini of : 


leaders. High school boys 43 not listen a 
rudiments of a common school education. T 
higher the level of the membership edueati 
ally the more highly trained must be the le: 
er who would keep his head above wate’ 
This has likewise its application to the mission- 

<piae 
ary as well as the native leader. 


More anc 
more it requires that only specialists in part 
cular fields be sent out; other work c 
Espec 
does it mean the necessity of more and more 
thorough preparation in the language. Stu-— 
dents are of all peoples must unmerciful tO. 
those who murder language in giving birth aire 
to thought. 
In the second place it requires a diteane 
method of approach. Dr. Biederwolff, Bill 
Sunday and other famous evangelists, win 
through the emotional appeal and not one 
them is likely to be especially successful in 
holding an evangelistic campaign in a college ; 
community. The student must be reache : 
through the intellect. He hears the appeal to 
reason when the appeal to emotion falls upon — 
ears that hear not. The man who would — 
reach the student life must have an entirely — 
different vocabulary, and must speak in terms — 
of history, science and knowledge if he would fe 
have a hearing. a. 
Unfortunately one result of education may  __ 
even be detrimental to evangelistic work if. 
not carefully guarded by those who have been ~ 
through the slough of unbelief. There are 
plenty of statistics to show that there are 
quite often more Christians among freshmen 
than among juniors. Fortunately wise guid- 
ance brings the student back to solid faith once — 
more and it is only the ignorant who would 
have no schools because of this danger of 


Ww eae faith, oe the andl will sis oat pcilelent ik ‘babe he aia: veges er 
the ways of science through contact with the only in order that he may not make them un- 
id even if he never attends school; it is duly prorninent.. The evangelist or teac. 
only the Christian school that can show him who is continually riding doctrinal hobbies — 
way to faith through knowledge. will sooner or later be labelled by the student e 
Again educational work’ makes it necessary mind; and once labelled his influence begins — 
evangelism shall seek to promulgate the to wane. Unless the educational worker for- — 
le gospel as little unhampered as possible gets his doctrinal studies he does not long re- a 
r interpretations which are placed upon them main an educator in the mind of the student - 
r doctrinal divisions. The educational work- world 
‘ought to understand doctrinal differences 


‘The City of Kongju ag 
F. E. C. WILLIAMS ae. 


i . As the story goes, on Lone Tree Mountain | 4 
HE a soak Chie Cae M o ne there once lived a man anda bear. The man — 


_ kept the bear in the cave until after two 

f. ia sears Berens sa cubs were born. Then one day the sie 
orean population is 9,000 while the Japanese bear went outand saw the Saas Hed to fa p 
sidents number only 1,600. There are also the other side of the river. € called to him 
‘Chinese merchants who make it lively to come back but he would not. She held up 
the Japanese and Korean shopkeepers. the two cubs and still he would not come 
ongju county extends out from the city toa a She one the ce cae river and 
then jumped in herse ree were 

ag aed al aba an oan drowned. From that time the ford was called — 


ongju is the centre of the Methodist work He Hi). Ford and the city was called Kung Ju q 


oc poche re hy TOYS rh ns let hn gl 
ive There are three missionary families 200Ut 1, 000 years ago, Pack Chai (Ei) ruled | 
d three ladies of the W. F. M. S. stationed these southwest provinces. His capital, was 
is centre. Besides the church the mis- here at Kongju for 50 years and was then 
has two schools here of higher common moved to Puya (ik®s) where after only a few 
. | rade and a primary girls’ school. The years it fell before the Silla dynasty. During 
=i Shabba epyriplema das wea Gor this period the mountain north of Kongju was. 
walled to make : ce i ne wae ities 
: Palani . time it was a refuge for Incho when 
The ’ sericulture station is the third 
est in the world, there being only two better A atgen ns ors ays tone iabaa 
uipped stations in Japan proper. pale era (Z2}) and the Ghisee char- . 
_ There is a mission hospital but a good grow- acter Kong (Zs) was used because the walled 


eet a aac branching out into mouyntain has the same shape as the character. 


The city has put in water-works and a pri- Births : 
te company runs an electric plant. There On February 24, to the Rev. and Mrs. B. W. 
ire three loan companies and a bank. The Billings, a daughter, Alice Marie. 

_ provincial prison is also situated in Kongju. On February 9, to the Rev. and Mrs. E. M. 
. _ Not far from the city isa Buddhist temple. Mowry, a daughter. 

- One of the largest Confucian monasteries of Death REE Re 

ad province is located here. Only 12 miles On March 13th. Barton Jack, the little son 


from Kongju is the famous Dragon Mountain 
and 23 miles away stands the celebrated cant Page oe Lins jarnhart of the si i 


"Eunjin Buddha” ( Bugtieh). This image is 

made of stone, is 554 ft high, 830 ft in cireum- Returned from Furlough 

ference and has a hat 8 by 11 ft. It was On February 26, Miss Barlow of the Method- 
erected about 1,000 years ago. ist E\piscopal Mission returned to Korea and 
~~ The interesting items of the history of is stationed at Haiju. 

_Kongju may be summed up as follows :—Until TOR SALH—Gas range; Small air-tight eater; 

about a thousand years ago the city was Large air-tight heater; Small iron stove; Coleman 

eabed “Eungju” (fEJ4). Eung means bear. gasolinelamp. W. J. ANDERSON, Seoul, ae 
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| Andrews & George € oinpany. 


TOKYO; CSAKA; HAKATA; DAIREN; NEW YORK; LONDON 


Seoul Branch, Nihon Seimei Building, Nandaimondori, 


2 chome, 1 banchi, Seoul, Chosen . ai 
Telephone: Honkyoku No. 3859 


Have you your records protected with a Safe Cabinet 7 
If not, do you realize the risks you are running ? 
Study your Fire Insurance Policy, and you will find that unless 7) 

you can prove your losses with your records you cannot claim them! 
The only Safes that will protect your records are the 


Safe Cabinets of Marietta 


“The World's Safest Safes 


Made in three grades. 
Tested to heat exposure & certified 
SE for three hours reaching 2000° F 
ME C1O.e 2... jp 1950" F 
LE ,, one 4: 5 1800° F 


The Safe Lile 


| Latest achievement in pro- 
| tective filing, tested for LE grade. 
This is for record fire protection 
only, but it is not a Safe. 


Prices & further particulars 
on application. se 


The New Hotel at. Kobe 


The Pleasanton Hotel 


Henry F. Sanborn, Manager 


A first class moderate priced com- 
fortable and quiet hotel. Running hot and 
cold water in all rooms. . 


To my many friends and patrons in 
Korea: Please book to Sannomiya station 
and be sure to see that your baggage is 
on the train at Shimonoseki. Kindly tele- 
graph or write when you are coming and 
you will be met at Sannomiya station. 


Do not be mislead by any other hotel 


announcement. 


©- 


THE CHINESE GOSPEL 
BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


4 * * 


CONTRACTORS 
AND BUILDERS 


Foreign Style Furniture 
of every description 


MANAGER, K. 0. WANG 
26 Chong Dong, Seoul. 


6) 
We are specialising in and cordially invite your 


inspection of our 


CRYSTALS & PEARLS 


fn our curio-room we have a splen- 
did selection of the very best Crystai 
Necklaces and Pendants;all kinds of 
Japanese Indestructible Pearls, Korean 


Brasses and Inlaid Vases. 


HENRY F. SANBORN 


Tel. Sannomiya 5868 


} 
PLEASANTON HOTEL 
KOSE, JAPAN. 


aS 


GC. Be tae 


HIGH CLASS TAILOR 
and 
GENERAL OUTFITTER 


2 CHOME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL 


(Close to the Chosen Hotel) 


Frock Coats, 

Lounge suits, 
Clerical Suits, 

Uniforms, 
Overcoats, 


Dress Suits. 
Morning Coats, 
Juvenile Suits. 


We have a large and growing connection. 


Our English-speaking cutter will be giad 
to wait upon you at your home. 


PS AR eet amg HY 


Chemu!lpo and Fusan 


HEAD OFFICE: Tokyo, Japan 
BRANCHES: Main towns in all the world 


Import and Export 
General Commission Merchants 
——— > es 
MAIN BUSINESS 


Fertilizer, Lumber, Cotton Fabrics, Machinery. Metals, 
Chemicals, Coal, Mineral Products. 
AGENTS FOR 
NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES Co. Ltd., GLASGOW, 
THE TOKYO MARINE FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


JHE KEISJO ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting anc Constructing Engineers, 


HEAD OFFICE NVanufacturers Agents, etc sHop & worKs 
21 Teido 41 Shung Yi Dong 


Seoul, Cnosen. 
All kinds of Engineering work, Steam Heating and Plumbing neatly and 
efficiently done. Motor Car Repairs a speciality. Distributors in Chosen for: — 


GOODYEAR TIRES AND PREST-O-LITE BATTERIES 


A fully equipped Battery Service Station maintained; drive in and have your 
battery tested free of charge. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Telephone s Head office Kokamon 242 
do we: Shop & Works ..... Kokamon 1298 
Post office Address all mail to 21 Teido 
Cable address ‘‘E'ngco,’’ Bentley’s code. 
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NEW ARRIVAL 
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FLOWER 


Quali 


Sk. Burpee’s 
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fi. D, STEWARD & CO 


(FAMILY GROCERS) 


CODE ADDRESS: 


“STEWARD” SEOUL 
Y. G. Liang (Manager) 


845, Taihecho-dori 2-Chome 


BRANCHES : 


SEOUL, CHOSEN 
Tel. ‘‘Honkyoku’’ 1783 


MUKDEN (CHINA) 
HEMULPO (CHOSEN) 
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ANNOGNCEM EN T. 


DODGE BROTHERS of DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


announce the appointment of 


J. H. MORRIS 
21 Teido St. 
SEOUL, CHOSEN 


(Service station at 41 Shung Yi Dong) 
EXCLUSIVE DEALER IN CHOSEN 
for 
DODGE BROTHERS MOTOR VEHICLES 
and 
GRAHAM BROTHERS TRUCKS 


GENUINE DODGE BROTHERS PARTS 
AND GUARANTEED SERVICE 
at 
Reasonable Prices 


Sa ce 


DODGE BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of Standard Touring Cars, Special Touring Cars, Roadsters, 
Limousines, Taixicabs, Commercial Cars and Busses, One ton and One and a 
half ton Trucks. 
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NOW READY 


The following books are now complete and are on sale. 
Send in orders now and they will be among the first to be 
executed. se 


THE TALISMAN 3 = rice a0 mae 


One of the best of Sir Walter Scott’s novels trans- 
lated into racy Korean by Dr Gale. A stirring story 
of the Near East and of the Crusades, with strikingly 
beautiful cover in colors. This is a most attractive book 
and makes an acceptable gift to young and old 


ILLUSTRATIVE ANSWERS TO PRAYER A=r2F 
Price 20 sen 


One of Henry Clay Trumbull’s beautiful and help- 
ful books, translated by Dr Hardie and S. S. Chai. 
Seventeen chapters ot exhortation and incident, such 
as:—- 

Expecting Answers to Prayer. 

Knowing God’s Voice when He Speaks. 
Children Guided on a Scottish Moor. 
Teaching my Helper to Trust in God. 
God's Tenderness with a Doubting Truster. 
Prayer of a Prisoner Answered. 
Help in the Night Prayed for and Sent. 
God’s Protection of One’s Good Name. 


THE CARE OF INFANTS 9 2 & = - Price 10 sen 


Entirely re-written by Dr Van Buskirk; filled with 
important material for mothers and nurses and replete 
wiih statistics and up-to-date information on young 
children and their needs. Every worker among . 
women needs a good supply of this book and every 
mother within reach should be encouraged to secure a 


copy. 


THE PUPIL AND THE TEACHER. Part If. sr 23 Al 
Price 50 sen 


A tentative volume of this name was issued last 
year and that edition isnow disposed of. This book 
has been closely revised and in many parts entirely re- 
written, with the addition of a great deal of new 
material. An absolutely. necessary: book for every Sun- 
day School teacher. Some of the eleven chapters are 
as follows:- 

The Teacher’s Work and Training. 

Fundamental Principles. 
The Pupil’s Preparation. 
The Class as a Social Institution. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY OF KOREA 
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Sauwass, 


ee " SEIDAIMON- 
‘seoUL, CHOSEN. 


TRAVELLING RUGS, DOWN QuILTs, 


_RANCY. goons, PERFUMERY, SOAPS, 
| _ UMBREL LAS AND” WALKING 
_ STICKS, ATHLETIC GOODS | 


(ENGLISH) 


eee oe Linens, Wool Flannel, ‘Ete, 
a GOLF GOODS - 

oy oy foreign made goods are ce 

_ IMPORTED ‘DIRECT FOR MANFORD'S 


_ WRITE TO US. 


| 
ae 
: 


= SUITINGS, OVERCOATINGS, UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, oS 
COOKING UTENSILS, OIL, STOVES, NOTIONS, ene 


a Goods, Needle. Cases, Mirrors, Padlocks, Tiekings oS 
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~ _VOLXX THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


CHOSEN: AND MANCHUR 
: "Trains & Hotels of Luxury & Comfort 
| ‘TRAIN SERVICE 


e “FUSAN-MUKDEN 
= DAIREN-CHANGCHUN 


Homes : 
Siem | BERETA 
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Prgms es ce 352 mH 
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= INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR oC 
_ NORDISK RESEBUREAD. 
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Tel add : = “Mantetsu.” | 


